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“MARYLEBONE”: PREPOSITIONS 
IN PLACE-NAMES. 


How are we to explain the form of the 
well-known name Marylebone? Le cannot 
be the definite article, and bone the feminine 
adjective, because Je is not the feminine 
form. We know, historically, that bone 
has*been substituted for bourne ; and accord- 
ingly the church of St. Mary-le-bone is 
explained, in the ‘Curiosities of London,’ 
by J. Timbs, at p. 183, as meaning “ St. 
Mary-at-the-Bourne,” #.e., St. Mary’s near 
the Brook ; and this is correct. 

Once more, Stowe speaks of “‘ the church 
of St. Michael ad Bladum, or at the corne 
(corruptly, at the querne), so called because 
in place thereof was sometime a corn- 
market.” It is now St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 
In the ‘Liber Custumarum,’ ed. Riley, 
pp. 229, 233, 274, it is called “ ecclesia 
Sancti Michaelis ad Bladum”; but in his 
Index Mr. Riley calls it “‘ Saint Michael le 
Quern.” Fabyan, ed. Ellis, p. 296, calls 
it “St. Michaell at Querne.” So that, if 
we give it a Latin name, we use the pre- 


position ad; if an English one, we say at 
or at the ; and, if a French one, we say le. 

This is sufficient to show that the apparent 
le is merely a later form of the Old French 
preposition Jes, as used in Plessis-les-Tours, 
to which Sir Walter Scott introduces us in 
the third chapter of ‘Quentin Durward.’ 
It is the Norman lez (‘ Chanson de Roland ’), 
where z, as usual, meant ts, from the Latin 
latus, “side”; whence, as a preposition, 
the sense of “beside.” There was a St. 
Mary’s beside the Brook, and a St. Michael’s 
beside the Corn-market. 

The same le occurs in several place-names, 
as in Bolton-le-Sands, #.e., near the sands, 
Lane. ; Haughton-le-Skerne, near the 
river of that name, Durham; and in the 
same county Hetton-le-Hole, Houghton-le- 
Spring, and Houghton-le-Side. n York- 
shire we meet with Newton-le-Willows ; and 
in Lincolnshire, Thornton-le-Moor, Thorn- 
ton-le-Fen, and Newton-le-Wolds. I also 
find, in Lancashire, Whittle-le-Woods. Note 
how the last element is always a visible 
object, as bourne, corn-market, sands, river, 
hollow, spring, &c. Essex has a Thorpe-le- 
Soken, where soken was the name of a definite 
district. Chapel-le-Frith means Chapel be- 
side a coppice or small wood; it is often 
turned into Chapel-en-le-Frith by those who 
do not know that le is a preposition, and 
does not need to be preceded by en. 

We have a large number of native names 
formed in a similar manner with English 
prepositions, such as Burton-on-Trent, St. 
Margaret at Cliff, St. Michael-on-Wyre, 
Stanford-in-the-Vale, Stanton-under-Bardon, 
Stretton-on-the-Fosse, Sutton - in - Ashfield, 
&c. We even use Latin prepositions in the 
same way, as Weston-sub-Edge and Weston- 
super-Mare. The object is, of course, to 
distinguish between the various churches 
dedicated to St. Mary, or between the 
numerous Westons, and the like; and the 
readiest way of doing this is to describe the 
position by the help of a preposition. 

Watrter W. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1908: 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. 


St. Joun’s PaRisH. 
DemoLitTions and rebuildings are much 


in evidence; alterations and repairs are 
to be met with on every side. Some of 
them, at least, are for the public good and 
convenience, while of some of them it must 
be said that the good and convenience are 
not so readily seen; but all alike must be 
recorded in this list of the year’s changes. 
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I have been taken to task by an unknown 
critic, who some months ago favoured me 
with a communication signed “‘ A. E. R. O.” 
(presumably a resident in the parish of 
St. Margaret), for putting St. John’s parish 
first. Every one knows that St. Margaret’s 
parish stands first, as being the older, and 
originally the one parish of the entire city ; 
but I took St. John’s first as being the parish 
where the greater number of changes were 
taking place in each year; and as this is 
still the case, I do not see any sufficient 
reason for altering my plan, although in 
most things I am anxious to give due pride 
of place to the older parish. 

n Millbank Street things remain much 
the same as at the end of 1907, for there 
are no fresh demolitions to chronicle. I 
therefore think it will be better to give a 
list of the houses still standing, instead 
of one of those which have gone. At the 
end of the year there were left :— 

No. 1. Dorset Wharf. 

3. Still occupied residentially by Mr. G. 
Taverner Miller, J.P., a former church- 
warden of St. John’s. 

11. Westminster Electric Supply Cor- 
poration. 

21. House and wharf in the occupation 
of the Gas Light and Coke Co. 

23 and 25. Salvation Army men’s shelter. 

27. Hovis Bread and Flour Co. 

47 and 49. United Gatti, Stevenson & 
Slater, ice merchants. 

51. London Hydraulic Power Co.’s pump- 

‘ ing station. 
63. Vine Wharf, Robert Gardiner, Wharf- 


eT. Horseferry Wharf, Covington & Sons, 
lightermen. 

On the west side :— 

No. 50. “Jolly Miller,” at the corner 
of Church Street. This public-house was 
closed on 27 Jan., 1908. 

52. Formerly a coffee-house next door. 
Empty, as are also Nos. 53, 55, 57, and 61, 
on the east side. 

64. A second pumping station of the 
London Hydraulic Power Co. 

In other respects the record for 1907 
holds good in every way. The ground upon 
which the demolished houses stood has been 
utilized by the L.C.C. as a playground 
for children. In other spots about here 
the great improvement scheme seems to 
languish sadly, little having been done for 
a year or so. In North Street (as stated 
last year) the houses have been “ done up,” 
and made smart by paint, &c. In the case 
of some of them, two houses have been 


converted into one, viz., 2 and 3, 8 and 9, 
and 13 and 14; but up to the end of the year 
they had not found tenants. 

It was proposed at the beginning of June 
to commemorate some past Deans of West- 
minster by naming streets after them. 
The London County Council suggested that 
the newly formed street leading from the 
south side of Smith Square to Horseferry 
Road should be named Dean Stanley Street, 
and that North Street should be renamed 
Dean Bradley Street. To this proposal 
exception was taken, many persons feeling 
that the name of Dean Stanley should have 
been given to North Street, as the more 
important thoroughfare. We in Westmin- 
ster knew and loved both Deans for their 
many good qualities and their kindly regard 
and reverence for the Abbey fabric. The 
matter has long been under consideration, 
but, so far as I know, no decision has been 
yet announced. 

The building of the Smith Square meter 
works having been taken over by the 
London County Council some time pre- 
viously, the stamping plant, engineers’ 
tools, &c., of Messrs. Parkinson, W. & B. 
Cowan, were sold by Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, 
Sons & Cassell on Thursday, 17 September. 
The engineering firm had in August vacated 
the premises, migrating to Fitzalan Street 
Works, Kennington Road. By the close 
of the year the premises (including No. 10, 
Smith Square) were nearly demolished, 
and the ground will shortly be devoted 
to the erection of flats, &e. 

The syndicate formed some few years 
ago to deal with that part of the locality 
alluded to in my note at 10 S. ix. 164 has 
shown no sign of vitality during the past 
year. As a consequence, all about the 
spot is very dismal-looki In Marsham 
Street alone there are to let No. 16, formerly 
“The Fleece’? public-house; Nos. 18, 
19, and 20, freehold premises, together 
with a portion, if not the whole, of Bennett 
Yard adjoining, and No. 25, a very good, 
if old-fashioned private house, besides minor 
properties. It may be useful to future in- 
quirers to record that a letter by Mr. Jacques: 
Abady, a member of the Westminster City 
Council, appeared in The Westminster and 
Pimlico News of 24 July, 1908, in which 
many particulars were given. It is too 
long for insertion. here. 

The new home for the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was 
completed early in the year, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Bishop of London, formally dedicated the 
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building on Thursday, 9 April. The cost 
was roughly 38,0001, a sum of 14,000I. 
being spent on the site alone. The building 
consists of a basement, ground floor, and 
three stories. Among those present at the 
service were the Archbishops of Brisbane, 
Sydney, and Cape Town, and the Bishops 
of St. Albans, Southwark, Islington, 
Columbia, and Singapore. Bishop Mont- 
gomery (late of Tasmania), the Secretary, 
was also there, and it may be well to note 
that he was one of Dr. Farrar’s curates 
at St. Margaret’s, where his memory is still 
cherished. The sale of the old house realized 
27,0001. towards the cost of the new home, 
the remainder being raised by subscription. 
The outlook here is very different from that 
at the old home, where it was mainly across 
St. James’s Park, but now it is “upon an 
endless succession of chimney-pots and some 
of the poorest streets of London, from which 
rises a continuous hum that at times becomes 
a roar.” Thus the editor of The King’s 
Messenger Magazine, one of the Society’s 
publications. 

It may be worth while to note that the 
house of the Cowley Fathers (Society of 
St. John the Evangelist) was early in the 
year definitely numbered 22 in Great 
College Street, although the entrance is 
in Tufton Street. 

In my note concerning 1907 changes 
I referred to the ground then being cleared 
between Carpenter Street and the river. 
The building for rehousing the London 
Hydraulic Power Co. is the only one being 
proceeded with, and at the end of the year 
this had reached only the first story ; but 
it must in justice be said that the work 
of getting in the foundations was very 
heavy, as for many months pumping had 
to be incessant on account of the water 
discovered at this spot. 

In Horseferry Road the premises formerly 
in the occupation of the Golden Grain Bread 
Co. (99 to 105) are still empty. They were 
offered at auction on 23 November by Messrs. 
D. Burnett, Son & Baddeley, but the result 
of the sale has not, so far as I know,: been 
made public. One report named Messrs. 
Lipton as the purchasers, but another (and 
I believe a more trustworthy one) states 
that the Westminster City Council are the 
owners, and that shortly blocks of dwellings 
will be erected on the site. Close by are 
the Drill Hall and headquarters of the 
Westminster Dragoons I.Y., which were 
opened early in the past year, the finished 
buildings being an ornament to a neighbour- 
hood where many such are needed. 


At the beginning of last year a proposal 
was made to commemorate the work of the 
Rev. W. B. Trevelyan during the twenty- 
three years he was Vicar of the district 
parish of St. Matthew, Westminster. The 
memorial is to take the form of a parish 
hall, for the erection of which a site has been 
secured in St. Ann’s Lane; the total cost, 
including the land, will be 3,500. The 
funds for this purpose have come in but 
slowly, so that no start had been made by 
the end of the year. 

The commencement of the year witnessed 
the completion of the Westminster Technical 
Institute in Vincent Square, and the West- 
minster School of Art began its session for 
the year in its new home. This Art School 
started its work in the Architectural Museum 
in Tufton Street; but when the Museum 
was transformed into a training college 
for architects, fresh quarters had to be 
looked for, which the L.C.C. provided pend- 
ing the erection of the large extension now 
finished and in occupation. 

The building in Regency Street reported, 
at the time of erection, as being 2 the 
accommodation of married men of the 
Metropolitan Police (and so mentioned 
in my note on 1907 changes), was completed 
in the April of that year, but not occupied 
for some time. About the commencement 
of last year it was appropriately named 
Peel House, after the first Sir Robert Peel, 
from whom policemen derive their sobriquets 
of “‘ Bobby ” and “ Peeler.” It has become-. 
a@ section-house for the use of candidates. 
for admission to the Metropolitan Police 
Force, a building very much needed. Closely 
adjoining is a large block of buildings con- 
sisting of three distinct houses, named 
respectively Harcourt, Douglas, and Glad- 
stone House, and erected as Married Men’s. 
quarters. These have been open since 
about the middle of last year, and seem 
well adapted to their purpose. Next to 
them recently stood a building once known 
as Portcullis Hall, opened as a temperance 
hall, but latterly occupied by the Salvation 
Army. In its old days it was much in 
request for political meetings, and one of 
the most enthusiastic meetings it was ever 
my lot to attend was to promote the return 
of Mr. John Morley (now Viscount Morley 
of Blackburn) as member for the City of 
Westminster. The enthusiasm, however, 
counted for little, as that gentleman was not 
elected. 

The block of buildings on the other- 
side of Regency Street extending round 
into Frederick Street and Chapter Street,. 
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built by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
has been completed and is fully occu- 
pied. It has no _ distinctive name, 
but the flats are numbered in the three 
thoroughfares named. In Chapter Street 
are three entrances. The first is numbered 
1 to 11 (odd); the second, 13, A to L; 
and the third, 15, M to R. In Frederick 
Street there is only one entrance, to flats 
numbered 31 to 42 (odd and even); while 
in Regency Street there are two doors, 
numbered respectively 48 to 58 and 60 to 
82 (even). No. 65, Regency Street has been 
rebuilt by Messrs. W. Sugg & Co. as a part 
of their works. In Earl Street part of the 
Westminster Marble Works has n taken 
by the Roman Catholics, and is now occupied 
by the Little Sisters of the Assumption, 
the Nursing Sisters of the Poor. 

What may, perhaps, not improperly be 
styled the official opening of the Army 
Hospital and the Alexandra Military 
Nursing Home took place on Friday, 


20 March, when Her Majesty the Queen, 

accompanied by her sister the Dowager 

Empress of Russia and the Princess Victoria, 

paid them visits, although the unostentatious 

ee had really taken place in the previous 
y- 


The enlargement of the Tate Gallery, 
otherwise the Gallery of British Art—a work 
undertaken at the cost of the late Sir Joseph 
Duveen——was started last August, and is 

roceeding rapidly, the foundations now 
bane got in. The removal of the temporary 
bridge, and the consequent alteration in 
the road level in the front of the Tate Gallery, 
made it possible to set back the railings, 
so that a good pull-up for carriages was 
formed—a matter of great convenience, 
and also a great improvement in the appear- 
ance of the building itself. 

The building in Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
at the corner of Edward Street, for Messrs. 
Cole & Co., printers, was completed and occu- 
pied by the first week in September, the 
work having occupied about ten months. 
The idea of the Army Clothing Stores 
taking over the hospital of the Brigade 
of Guards in Rochester Row was, if ever 
seriously entertained, abandoned, and, after 
considerable alterations, it is still kept 
as a special military hospital. Early last 
year the inhabitants near received a scare, 
for on Thursday, 27 February, the roof 
of the central block of the old hospital fell 
in with a great crash. Fortunately no one 
was in the building at the time. “The 
Gloucester Arms,” next door, has been 
demolished, and another vacant plot of 


land has been added to the number already 
existing in these two parishes. The houses 
numbered 97 and 99, Rochester Row, for- 
merly licensed as “‘ The Lord Clyde” to Mr. 
Silecock, were demolished in November, 
and in their place has been begun a hall 
for meetings for the Salvation Army. The 
house at the corner of Rochester Row and 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, being No. 166 in the 
latter thoroughfare, lately in the occupation 
of G. (now P.) Holbrook, tea-dealer, has 
been vacated, the lease having expired. In 
the middle of November the work of recon- 
struction began, the building being destined 
for cd branch of the London City and Midland 
Bank. 

So far, I think, the record of the changes 
in the parish of St. John is complete ; there 
are, however, many rumours of impending 
alterations, but time alone will reveal their 
nature and extent. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 

(To be continued.) 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 


(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401; x. 4, 84, 182, 262, 
362, 444; xi. 4, 123). 
* Love,’ p. 212. 
As love hath wreathes, his pretie eyes to seare. 
* Phillis,’ Son. X., (signed) D. Lodge. 
‘Love,’ p. 218. 
Those easily men credit whom they love. 
* Civil Wars,’ i. 96, (signed) S. Daniell. 
‘Love,’ p. 221. 
Unlawfull meanes doth make Love lawfull gaine. 
‘ Epist., Black Prince to Countess of Salis- 
bury,’ (signed) M. Drayton. 
* Love,’ p. 223. 
Who can shew all his Love, can love but lightly. 
* Delia,’ Son. I., (signed) S. Daniell. 


Love thrives = in the heart, that shadowes 


etn. 
* Lucrece,’ 1. 270, (signed) W. Shakespeare. 


* Magicke,’ p. 226. 
Three kindes there are for natures skill. 
J. Higgins: ‘ King Bladud,’ sts. 21-3, ed. 
1575, (signed) ‘ M. of M.’ 
‘ Man,’ p. 231. 
When as Men all do know, they nothing know. 
* Civil Wars,’ v. 5, (signed S. Daniell. 
‘ Marriage,’ p. 234. 
..+.Wretched Wedlock breeds but hated heat. 
‘Comp. of Elstred,’ (signed) D. Lodge. 
‘ Might,’ p. 237. 
To shadow sinne Might can the more pretend. 
‘ Epist., Matilda to K. John,’ (signed) M. Dr. 
* Might,’ p. 238. 
United powers makes each the stronger prove. 
‘Astrophel and Stella,’ Son. 88, (signed) 
S. Ph. Sydney. 
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‘ Miserie,’ p. 240. 
..-The mightiest that have liv’d. 
Hon. of the Garter,’ ll. 245-7, (signed) 
. Peele. 


* Mercie,’ p. 244. 
So rulers mildnesse cae love do nourish. 
Ww. Baldwin, ‘ E. of Salisbury,’ st. 17, ‘ Mir. 
for Mag.’ (No author named.) , 


This line occurs again, p. 128. 
Minde,’ p. 246. 


Ill Mind to mind so much of others ill. 
* Astrophel,’ I]. 111-12, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 


In base Minds no friendship dwels, nor enmitie. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ IV. iv. 11, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 


Oft times we see, that sorrowes of the Minde. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ VI. iv. 28, (signed) Idem, 
viz., Spenser. 
* Minde,’ p. 247. 
So move our Minds, as Mi hon move the aire. 
J. Higgins, ‘Induction to Mir. for Mag.,’ 
St. I., 1587, (signed) ‘ M. of M.’ 


‘Murder,’ p. 248. 
Unpunisht scapes from hainous crime some one. 
Dolman, * Lord Hastings,’ st. 34, ‘ Mir. for 
Mag.,’ (signed) Idem, viz. Sidney. 


* Muses,’ p. 250. 
The golden brood of paca A ur witte. 
*“Teares of the Muses,’ 1. 2, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 


$ Nobilitie,’ p. 257. 
The rose, although i in thornie shrubs she spread. 
‘ James IV.,’ III. iii. (signed) R. Greene. 


‘Old. Age,’ p. 259. 
--The equal Age doth equall life desire. 
‘Comp. of Rosamond,’ 1. 196, (signed) S. 
Daniell. 
* Patience,’ p. 264. 
The lesser pangs can beare, who hath, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. vi. 37, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 


* Patience,’ p. 265. 
Let Brontes and black Steropes, &c. 
: Underwoods,’ xliv., ‘Ode to Earl of Des- 
mond,’ (signed) B. Johnson. 
‘ Parents,’ p. 268. 
. Parents thoughts i in "hee oft steppe awry. 
R. Greene’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ 1. 136, Dyce, 
p- 91, col. 1, (signed) G. Peele. 
‘Pleasure.’ p. 271. 
Pleasure i is felt, opinion but se 
‘Comp. of Rosamond,’ 1. 274, (signed ) 
Idem, viz., Daniel. 
Collier wrongly refers to ‘Octavia’s Letter 
to Antony.’ 
‘ Prayer,’ p. 285. 
Heavens are fearfull Prayers. 
Look &c., Dyce, p. 148, col. 2 
(signed) R. Greene. 
* Pride,’ p. 289. 
.. Nemesis hath every howre reserv’d, &c. 
‘ Fig for Momus,’ Kcl. I., (signed) D. Lodge. 
Gay without good is good hearts greatest loathing. 
‘M. Hubberds Tale,’ 1. 232, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 


* Princes,’ p. 290. 
To be a Prince, is more then be a man. 
* Cleopatra,’ 1. 389, (signed) S. Daniell. 
‘ Princes,’ p. 291. 
Princes in subjects wrongs must deem, &c 
* Arcadia ’ (Grosart, ‘ Poems,’ i. 166), (signed) 
S. Phil. Sidney. 
Private men sound not the hearts of Princes. 
* Cleopatra,’ ll. 382-3, (signed) S. Daniell. 
‘ Reason,’ p. 296. 
The eye of Reason is with ybent. 
* Faerie Queene,’ I. ii. 5, (signed) Ed. Sp. 
* Repentance,’ p. 299. 
We see what ’s good, and tacks we consent. 
‘Compt. of Rosamond,’ Il. 433-4, (signed) 
S. Daniell. 
* Rest,’ p. 300. 
Who long hath rested, Rade runne apace. 
- Lodge, ‘ Wits Miserie,’ 1596. (No author 
“named. ) 
* Revenge,’ p. 300. 
Fierce Nemesis, mother of fate and change. 
* Civil Wars,’ vi. 30, (signed) Idem, viz. 
Daniel. 
* Revenge,’ p. 302. 
Who so doth threat meanes of Revenge, &c. 
* Civil Wars,’ i. 44, (signed) S. D. 
* Secrecie,’ p. 307. 
Soft Silence, and submisse obedience. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ IV. x. 51, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
‘Sight,’ p. 309. 
All amorous eyes, observing forme, &e. 
‘ Albions England,’ iv. 20, (signed) W. Warner. 
This occurs again p. 482. 
* Sinne,’ p. 314. 
Like as diseases, common cause of death. 
Baldwin, ‘ K. James,’ st. 17, (signed) I. Hig., 
*M. of M.’ 
Sinnes harvest never 
Hist. of of Normandy,’ 1591, 
(signed) D. Lodge. 
Cover thou fier never so close within. 
Baldwin, ‘ Lord Clifford,’ st. 1, (signed) 
*M. of M.’ 
Man may securely Sinne, but safely never. 
‘The Forest,’ xi., ‘Epode,’ (signed) B. 
Jhonson (sic). 
* Sinne,’ p. 315. 
Sinnes, oft assaid, are thought to be no Sin. 
‘K. James,’ st. 16, (signed) ‘M. 
0 
eee -Sinne ever must, & 
Epist., Octavia ‘Antony,’ st. 24, (signed) 
Idem, viz. Daniel. 
* Sinne,’ p. 316. 
To punish Sinne is good, iti is no nay. 
Baldwin, ‘ Lord Clifford,’ st. 4, (signed) 
‘M. of M.’ 
‘ Slaunder,’ p. 
ane -It ever hath bene knowne, 
Musophilus,’ ll. 233-4, S. Daniell. 
* Soule,’ 321. 
Like as the sunne above the light, &c. 
‘Nosce Teipsum,’ sect. x., (signed) I. Davies. 


CuHas. CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 
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THACKERAY’S Latin. — At 9 S. ii. 27, 

under this heading, a line in the form 

O matutini roses aura que salubres ! 
was given from a letter of Thackeray 
(May, 1832) quoted by Mrs. Ritchie in her 
introduction to vol. iii. of the “‘ Biographical 
Edition ”’ of her father’s works. The querist 
asked for the correct words, and the Latin 
author (if any) in whom they were to be 
found. 

At p. 218 of the same volume Canon 
DEEDES, after suggesting “O matutine 
voces aureque salubres,” added in a post- 
script that more probably the line should 
read “O matutini rores.” The source has 
not been pointed out by any correspondent 
in ‘N. & Q.’ 

The words in question, which run in 
accordance with Canon DEEDEs’s second 
thought, are the beginning of nine hexa- 
meter lines to be found among Cowper’s 
Latin poems, on p. 428, vol. viii. of T. S. 
Grimshawe’s edition. The piece, entitled 
*Votum,’ is, it may be noted, immediately 
followed by a version in elegiacs of Prior’s 
* Ode’ on Chloe and Euphelia (“The Mer- 
chant, to secure his Treasure,” &¢c., p. 51 
in the 1718 edition of Prior’s ‘Poems on 
Several Occasions’), which has been so 
ingeniously translated by a distinguished 
scholar of more recent days. Cowper’s 
attempt succeeds in places in snatching 
a grace which, if not beyond tho reach of 
Jebb’s art, is at least simpler than the 
effect of the latter’s rendering. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

[The initials appended to the query were 
M. T., standing for Moy Thomas. ] 


“ ENTRE TU y yo.”’—This is a very curious 
expression in Spanish, and seems to go against 
the laws of grammar as other nations 
understand them. If any contributor to 
these pages were to say “between thou 
and I” in English, or “entre tu et je” 
in French, or “inter tu et ego” in Latin, 
or similarly in other tongues, even in those 
about which Mr. James Pxatr can tell us 
so much that is interesting, he would be 
torn in pieces by the critical wolves. Lindley 
Murray would stir in his grave and mutter, 
“** Between ’ is a preposition, and is followed 
by the objective case. Is my ‘Grammar 
of the ae La: ge’ already for- 
gotten?” Voltaire, if he had found such 
a solecism in his royal pupil’s compositions, 
would have cast aside all his subserviency 
in his zeal for grammar, and sneered at 
“‘the Solomon of the North,” even if he 


had only written “entre tu et moi.” If 
Horace had been guilty of such a blunder, 
his master Orbilius, “the flogger,” would 
not have belied his nickname. 

Nevertheless, there is an explanation of 
the phrase, which first attracted my atten- 
tion a few weeks ago, when I was reading 
‘El Comendador Mendoza,’ by the late 
Juan Valera, who was a member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy. On meeting with 
it again the other day in the interesting, 
though painful story of Benito Pérez Galdds, 
entitled ‘Dona Perfecta’ (Madrid, 1907, 
p- 74), which has had a great sale, I turned 
to such grammatical authorities as I had 
on my shelves. In the appendix to ‘A New 
Method of learning to Read, Write, and 
Speak the Spanish Language,’ by Velasquez 
and Simmoné, I found on p. 487 this :— 

«Personal pronouns, governed by a Lage 
expressed, must be placed in the indirect objective 
case or complement; except the pronouns me and 
thee, which, in conformity with the modern use, are 
placed in the nominative when they are governed by 
the preposition entre (between).” 

An example is given from Moratin’s transla- 
tion of ‘ Hamlet,’ which runs thus: “ Re- 


primid cuanto os fuere posible el deseo de 
saber lo que ha pasado entre él y yo,” or, 


as Shakespeare wrote (I. v. 139-40) :— 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster ’t as you may. 
“Entre él y yo” is the equivalent of the 
poet’s words “between us,” 7.¢., between 
him (the Ghost) and me (Hamlet). 

The words “modern use” led me to 
consult a copy of the fourth edition of the 
‘Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana com- 
puesta por la Real Academia Espajiola’ 
(Madrid, 1796), which proves that this 
anomalous expression is of long standing 
and is elliptical. Among other prepositions 
entre governs the accusative or objective 
case, we are told (pp. 306-7), but 
‘4 veces se halla entre con nominativo, v.g. entre 
tt y yo ; pero se suple los dos antes de tii y yo por la 
figura elipsis.” 

Of this ingenious explanation I give a literal 
translation :— 

“Sometimes between is found with the nominative ; 
for example, between thou and I; but us two is 
understood before thou and J by the figure ellipsis.” 
So the full phrase should be entre los dos, 
tu y yo, the pronouns having a vocative 
force. But Senior Galdés in the book and 
on the page above mentioned would seem 
to be ignorant of this solution of the diffi- 
culty, for he says :— 

**En ese caso, tengo la firme conviccion de que 
entre tii y yo, entre nosotros dos, se establecera una 
armonia perfecta.” 
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The phrase seems to be a grammatical 
eccentricity, peculiar to the Spanish lan- 
guage, and indefensible according to the 
laws of speech as other nations understand 
them. Joun T. Curry. 


CHURCH AT WARDEN Point: OLp LonDON 
Bripce.—A few days ago I went with some 
friends to Warden Point, in the Island of 
Sheppey, to see a landslip which recently 
occurred there. Outside some farm build- 
ings I came across a tablet with an inscrip- 
tion stating that 
“the tower of this church was presented by Dela- 
mark Banks, Esq., in 1836, and is constructed 
of stones from old London Bridge, which was 
built in 1176, and removed in 1832.” 

The farmer informed me that a church 
had stood near the cliffs, but had been 
taken down some thirty years ago, and its 
remains had since slipped into the sea. 

Some of the stones of the chureh are still 
to be seen in neighbouring farm buildings, 
but there is no means of identifying those 
from the church tower. H. Kina Hatt. 

H.M.S. Indomitable, Sheerness. 


“VIOLET”? IN WELSH.—It is a little mis- 
leading to say (see ante, p. 84) that there 
is no word for ‘“ violet” in Welsh. The 
regular word is fioled, which is, of course, 
simply violet in a Welsh form, but it has been 
in use long enough to be naturalized by this 
time. I do not know how far back it can 
be traced, but it certainly occurs in the 
fifteenth-century Cott. MS. Titus D. xxii., 
f. 179b (Rees, ‘Cambro- British Saints,’ 
p. 214). It is in the life of St. Catherine. 
The writer describes the scourging of the 
saint “‘yny reddawd y gwaet allan ym pob 
lle ar y chorf mal y redei y dwfyr y gaeaf 
ac yny yttoed y chnawt hi yn velyn 
megys y violet”; “till the blood 
flowed forth in every part of her body like 
the rain in winter, and till her white flesh 
become yellow, like the violet.” Surely, if 
five hundred years’ use does not naturalize 
a@ word, we might equally declare that there 
is no word for “ violet ” in English. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Welsh 
dictionaries do give native words. Gwiolydd 
is doubtless a derivative direct from the 
Latin, not, like fioled, through the English 
{or French); but crinllys, llys y Drindod, 
and meddygyn are also given by the diction- 
aries as=‘‘violet.”” Whether they ever occur 
in common use I do not know; a Welsh 
friend whom I consulted did not know any 
name but fioled. I should have added that 
violet in the Cotton MS. is simply the old 
way of spelling the modern fioled. H. I. B. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SaSKATOON.’’—What is the botanical 
name of the wild fruit-tree called “ saska- 
toon” in Canada? Is the word Indian ; or 
what is its origin? I observe that Saska- 
toon occurs as a place-name in Canada; 
presumably this comes from the name of the 
tree, and not vice versa. Any quotations 
exemplifying the use of the word earlier than 
1894 would be welcome. 

HENRY BRADLEY. . 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


GOVERNOR WALTER PaTTERSON.—Walter 
Patterson, Governor of Prince Edward 
Island, 1770-86, was married 9 March, 
1770, to a Miss Hester Warren of Stratford, 
Essex, England (Gent. Mag.). He died 
in London 6 Sept., 1798 (Gent. Mag.). In 
a memorial to William Pitt, dated 7, Tufton 
Street, Westminster, July (?), 1799, his 
widow sets forth that the greater part of 
the fortune which she had brought to her 
husband ‘“‘ was spent in promoting the pros- 
perity of the island,” &c. Mrs. Patterson 
had at least four children (P. E. T. Corre- 
spondence, Record Office). Who was Mrs. 
Patterson, where was she married, and when 
did she die? What were the names of her 
children ? Is anything known about them ? 

Walter Patterson was a son of William 
Patterson (d. 1783) of Foxhall, co. Donegal. 
When was he born, and what was his career 
before being appointed Governor? It is 
said that he served with the 80th Regiment 
in America before 1763; and in a document 
of 1764 he is certainly referred to as Capt. 
Walter Paterson, ‘‘ a reduced officer.” 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, 


HIPPOCRATES AND THE Brack BaBy.— 
Ambrose Paré in the ‘Cuvres,’ Lyons, 
1641, and Perls in his ‘ Lehrbuch der allge- 
meinen Pathologie,’ 3 Aufl., S. 629, edited 
by F. Neelsen, Stuttgart, 1894, relate a 
story, without references, that Hippocrates 
saved a woman who was accused of mis- 
conduct, as she had borne a black child 
to her husband, by pointing out to the judge 
that a picture of a negro hung in her room. 
Can any of your readers inform me where 
the original of this story is to be found ? 

L PEARSON. 
University College, W.C. 
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MacNas LreGenp.—I remember reading 
some years ago an account of a feud between 
the MacNabs—a branch of the MacAlpines 
—and a neighbouring clan. The chief of 
the MacNabs had twelve sons, to whom 
he entered one winter’s night, as they were 
sitting gloomily before the fire, and re- 
marked obscurely, ‘‘Bha’n oidhche an 
oidhche, na’m bu gillean na gillean”’ (‘‘The 
night is the night, if the lads were the 
lads’). The hint was taken. The brothers 
slipped one by one from the room. Hours 
passed. Suddenly they burst in and threw 
before their father the heads of his enemies. 
The old chief delightedly exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
night was the night, and the lads were the 
lads.” Is this historical? Where can I 
find an authentic version, with names and 
dates ? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


RIcHMOND WEBB, son of Richmond Webb 
of Cork, was elected from Westminster School 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1767, aged 
eighteen. He appears to have been ad- 
mitted to Trinity as a pensioner on 17 June, 
1767. I should be glad to obtain further 
information concerning him. G. F. R. B. 


JAMES CORBRIDGE was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster 
School, in 1748. It appears that he was 
never admitted to Trinity. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information 
about him ? G. F.. R. B. 


Laton Famity or Yorxs.—Would Mr. 
FarRER, who is an authority on Yorkshire 
families, or some other contributor, kindly 
say where an authentic pedigree of the 
Laton family of East Laton, Sexhowe, Bar- 
ford (or Barfrith), Winton, and Brafferton, 
may be found? Sir Thomas Laton, Kt., 
who was born in 1597, married first, in 
1613, Mary Fairfax, clan of Viscount Fair- 
fax. She died in 1636 and he married 
secondly Bridget Pudsey, née Sandford. 
By his second marriage he had a dau. 
Bridget, who married in 1671 Thos. Frewen, 
M.P. for Rye. The Frewen family quarter 
the Laton arms, apparently, in right of this 
Bridget, and in the Frewen pedigree she is 
said to be daughter, and at length sole 
heiress, of Sir Thos. Laton; but what be- 
came of the children of Sir Thomas by his 
first wife? In a ‘History of Yorks,’ by 
Plantagenet Harrison, two other sons are 
given to Sir Thomas, viz., Sir Robert, Kt., 
and Brian. Winton, a small property con- 
sisting of several farms, once the Latons’, and 
now the Frewens’, remains in the latter 
family ; but East Laton and Brafferton 


Hall and the other manors are alienated. 

At Rudby, where many Latons were bap- 

tized, married, and buried, the registers 

seem to be very confused. A. L. F. 
44, Greycoat Gardens, Westminster, S.W. 


PETER DRELINCOURT, DEAN OF ARMAGH. 
—The ‘D.N.B.’ states that he was born 
in Paris in 1644, and died in 1722; that he 
was father of Viscountess Primrose; and 
that a fine monument by Rysbrach was 
erected in Armagh Cathedral to his memory 
by his widow. It does not, however, state 
whom he married, and I should be glad of 
the information. Curious. 


Rassits FoR Luck.—My two daugh- 
ters are in the habit of saying “ Rabbits 
on the first day of each month. The word 
must be spoken aloud, and be the first word 
said in the month. It brings luck for that 
month. Other children, I find, use the same 
formula. I shall be glad to know if this is a 


common and old custom, and what is the 
meaning of the word “ rabbits.” 


A. M. 


Sr. SunpAy.—The mountain near Ulles- 
water overlooking Grisedale, called St. 
Sunday’s Crag, is known to tourists in the 
Lake district. There was a chapel in the 
parish church of Kendal entitled in the name 
of St. Sonday. Is there any other record 
of this saint ? The name does not appear 
in any of the lists at hand. It may be a 
local corruption. JAMES WILSON. 

Dalston Vicarage, Cumberland. 


Cou. Hewson.—The writer will be 

ateful for any information 

romwellian cavalry officer Col. John Hew- 
son, mentioned on p. xi of the Introduction 
to the Bellingham diary recently published. 
A descendant of his, Peter Hewson, woollen 
draper, was living with his wife Catherine 
in London in the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; and a son of Peter, John Hewson, 
resided for a time at Westham in Essex. 

R. Batt Dopson. 
1, Vicarage Gardens, Brighton. 


GAYNESFORD MONUMENT AT CARSHALTON. 
—In the inscription on the Gaynesford 
tomb in Carshalton Church, of which Lysons 
(‘ Environs,’ 2nd ed., vol. i. Surrey, p. 95) 
publishes a full-page plate, Nicholas Gaynes- 
ford is described as esquire of the body to 
Edward IV. and Henry VII., and his wife 
Margaret as gentlewoman to their queens. 
Leland mentions both when describing the 
coronation of Elizabeth of York. Nicholas 
Gaynesford was Sheriff of Surrey, Knight 
of the Shire, &c. (Surrey Archeological 
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Collections, vol. iii. p. 61); his wife is 
described (‘Surrey Visitations,’ Harl. Soc. 
vol. xliii. p. 94) as daughter of “....Sydney 
of com. Sussex.” 

The monument shows four sons (one in 
armour, one habited as a priest, the others 
apparently merchants) and four daughters. 
Can these eight children be identified ? 
The wills of Nicholas Gaynesford, dated 
27 July, 1497, proved P.C.C. (27 Horne) 
4 Nov., 1498, and of Margaret Gaynesford, 
dated 1 April, proved P.C.C. (27 Blamyr) 
16 Nov., 1503, carry us further than the 

ublished pedigrees ; but confusion is caused 

y children and grandchildren being alike 
described as “sons” and ‘‘ daughters.” 

1. John Gaynesford, eldest son, married 
Joan, daughter and heiress of Reginald 
Moresby of Allington (probably descended 
from the Moresby who married Alianora, 
daughter and heiress of Reginald de Cobham), 
and had issue a son Robert and a daughter 
Margaret ; the latter married, between 1497 
and 1503, Andrew Ferby of Paul’s Cray 
(incorrectly described in the Visitation 
pedigree as ‘“‘ ....Ereby of St. Mary Cray’’). 
John Gaynesford died before 10 Aug., 1486, 
when his widow conveyed lands to Nicholas 
Gaynesford and another. 

2. Walter Gaynesford, who died before 
his father, willed 6s. 8d. to be paid to a monk 
of Westminster. 

3, 4. The other two sons presumably also 
died before their father. One of them was 
perhaps Thomas Gaynesford, “ capellanus,”’ 
who died 10 May, 1493. 

1, Elizabeth, who presumably died before 
her father, married Thomas Ellenbridge, 
sometime gentleman porter to Archbishop 
Morton. He died 22 May, 1497. 

2. Margaret, who was living in 1503, 
married Robert White of South Warn- 
borough, co. Southampton. 

3. A daughter married Robert Clifford of 
co. Kent, who was living in 1503. 

4. The fourth daughter was perhaps Mar- 
garet, whom Margaret Gaynesford describes 
as “wife”? of her “son” John Kirton, who 
was her executor. CANTIANUS. 


DICKENS AND VALENTINE Lines. — In 
‘Dombey and Son’ Mr. Feeder, “ dancing 
with Miss Blimber, whispered to her... .this 
remarkable poetry :-— 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
T ne'er could injure you!” 

These read remarkably like lines which were 
rinted on the scent packets or beds which 
ormed such an important matter in the 

making of some of the old valentines. Per- 


haps some collector can say; but at any 

rate, if the lines are quoted, I should like 

to know where Dickens found them to 

make a note of.” TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


DEVONSHIRE MIrnraTuRists. — Will any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ direct me to existing 
miniatures, in public or private collections, 
by either of the following natives of Devon 
—(a) Nicholas Hilliard, 1537-1619, (6) Ozias 
Humphrey, 1742-1810 ? 

Please reply direct. 

. CANN Hugues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


RusKIN ON INTEREST.—I desire the name 
of the publisher of Mr. C. W. Tillar’s pam- 
phlets on interest, referred to in Ruskin’s 

Political Economy of Art,’ or to know 
where they can be obtained. D. G. M. 


Eart authentic r- 
traits are known of Laurence, fourth Earl 
Ferrers, 1720-60 ? One, without the artist’s 
name, was lent to the exhibition of National 
Portraits at South Kensington in 1868 by 
Mr. G. Collins, and was probably the original 
of a contemporary print. Another portrait 
is reputed to be at Staunton Harold, the 
family seat. A recent work mentions a 
small full-length portrait as lent to the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery in 1906 by a gentle- 
man in Kent; and portraits appeared in 
Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ 1885, vol. i., 
and The Illustrated London News volume for 
1901. Can any of your readers inform me 
of others, or give particulars of the one 
exhibited in 1868 beyond those furnished 
by the catalogue ? W. B. H. 


L. Gorpon, TEACHER oF THE DrEar.—In 
1831 a pamphlet entitled ‘ Art of Instructing 
the Deaf and Dumb, with Remarks on Exist- 
ing Institutions for their Relief,’ by “ Mr. 
Gordon,” appeared in Dublin. He had been 
an instructor in the London Institution, 
and had gone to Dublin to found an institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb in 1826. Who 
was he ? J. M. 


DocrrinE oF SicgNatuRES.—The belief 
thus named—that is, the opinion that plants 
useful for curing diseases may be identified 
by their marks, forms, colours, or methods 
of growth—was accepted in the Middle Ages. 
It has survived into modern times, and 
relics of it yet remain in the folk-lore of 
the world. Can any one point out to me 
books, ancient or modern, wherein this 
opinion is defended by believers ? 

ASTARTE. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND Ensor.—In 1756 the 

oet Dyer wrote: ‘‘ My wife’s name was 

msor, whose grandmother was a Shake- 
speare, descended from a brother of every- 
body’s Shakespeare.” She was a member 
of the well-known family of Ensor of Willen- 
cote, near Tamworth. The Ensor pedigree 
is given at length, and the Shakespeare 
connexion is discussed, in The Herald and 
Genealogist of 1865. 

The writer of the article was unable to 
trace a connexion with Shakespeare. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether 
the point has ever been cleared up, or dis- 
cussed any further? References to notes 
on the Ensor family will be appreciated. 


W. Roserts Crow. 
Clare Cottage, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 


BisHamM ABBEY CaRTULARY.— Can any 
one tell me where to find the Cartulary of 
Bisham (otherwise Blusterham) Abbey? I 
think it will throw light on the history of the 
place from which I write. 


JOHN W. STANDERWICK. 
Broadway, Ilminster. 


Replies. 


THACKERAY : ROUNDABOUT PAPER 
‘ON RIBBONS.’ 
(10 S. xi. 141.) 


THOSE who, like myself, can well re- 
member the interest and excitement caused 
by the launching of Thackeray’s new venture 
—that first number of The Cornhill Magazine 
on whose opening page were the last printed 
lines on which the dying eyes of Macaulay 
rested—must be glad to read the spirited 
attempt of THomMas RANDOLPHUs to unravel 
the mystery contained in Thackeray’s tribute 
to his contemporaries in the world of letters. 
At the best such an attempt can be only 
a@ series of guesses, but it is not the less 
worth making. 

I think no exception can be taken to 
T. R.’s selection of historians. The list of 
novelists is perhaps more open to attack. 
T. R. rightly says that “‘ authors in whom 
Thackeray is known to have taken an in- 
terest by reviewing or otherwise noticing 
them should obviously have the preference.’ 
meee Pemegye test, we find that in the first 
Roundabout Paper, ‘On a Lazy Idle Boy,’ 


Thackeray asks if novel-writers themselves 
read many novels, and he goes on to enu- 
merate several of the best-known writers 
of the day, mentioning them, not by their 
names, but as the authors of popular works. 


Dickens, for instance, is referred to as the 
author of ‘The Tale of Two Cities,’ and 
Ainsworth as the author of ‘The Tower of 
London.’ In addition to these two novel- 
ists, he indicates Charles Lever, Robert 
Surtees, G. P. R. James, Alexander Dumas, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and 
the Trollopes, mére et fils. It will be 
observed that all these writers, with the 
exception of Dumas and Surtees, figure 
in T. R.’s list. My own opinion is that 
Surtees, and not Mrs. Stowe, is meant by 
the letter S. My reason is not so much that 
Mrs. Stowe was an American, and therefore 
not perhaps qualified for a British Order, 
since ‘Queechy’ is included by ‘“ Mr. 
Roundabout.” himself, but that I do not 
think Thackeray would have mentioned 
a lady without adding a complimentary 
epithet. George Eliot is a “star of the 
first magnitude”; Mrs. Norton and Mrs. 
Oliphant are “fair twinklers.” T. R. may 
reply, How about “charming K” ? But 
I rejoin that I do not think Kingsley is in- 
tended by K. It would, according to my 
reading of Thackeray, be foreign to his con- 
ception of the fitting to apply the epithet 
“charming” to a man. It was not done 
in Mid-Victorian days. I believe IK was Miss 
Julia Kavanagh, the author of ‘ Nathalie,’ 
and many other novels that had their vogue 
in “ the days that were earlier.” 

Assuming that Americans were admissible 
to the Order, I think that H may stand for 
Hawthorne, who, with the exception of 
Emerson (not a writer of fiction), and Long- 
fellow (a poet), was by far the most con- 
spicuous transatlantic author in 1860. Holmes 
had not then, I believe, written any novels ; 
and Hannay, though I admit he is a likely 
candidate, enjoyed no great popularity. Lis 
doubtless Lever, though George Lawrence’s 
‘Guy Livingstone’ had an enormous sale, and 
he was a friend of The Cornhill people. I 
remember meeting him a few years later at 
a Pall Mall Gazette luncheon given by 
George Smith at his delightful villa at Hamp- 
stead, on which occasion Matthew Arnold 
made to me a memorable remark. 

I do not see why Meredith should not be 
included, as ‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel ’ 
at once placed him in the front rank of 
British novelists. I have another pleasant 
recollection of my dear old friend ‘‘ Ted” 
Peacock coming to my father’s house with 
his brother-in-law’s book in his hand, and 
telling us of the furore it had created. 

F is a difficulty. In 1860 Froude could 
hardly be called a novelist, or Fraser a 
‘** magazine of wit,” though Thackeray may 
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have thought it so. I can, however, offer 
no other solution. 

There is a small slip of the pen in T. R.’s 
note. ‘Amos Barton’ was not published 
in The Cornhill in 1857, as the first number 
of that magazine did not appear till Decem- 
ber, 1859. If I may trust to a somewhat 
rusty memory, the story first saw the light 
in Blackwood, in which also another candidate 
originally published, I think, his very popular 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood.’ 

If in order, I might inquire, in connexion 
with another Roundabout Paper, What 
was the joke that Thackeray once heard 
from the late Thomas Hood ? 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 

Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING (10 S. xi. 168).— 
W. C. J. questions the possibility of a state- 
ment made by me in ‘ Highways and By- 
ways in Surrey’ as to the rapidity of sema- 
_ signalling. I ought, perhaps, to 

ave given my authority for the statement. 
It is to be found in a note appended by 
Pitt Cobbett to the age quoted by me 
in ‘Highways and Byways’ from ‘ Rural 
Rides.’ The note is on p. 361, vol. i. of the 
edition in two volumes published by Reeves 
& Turner in 1885. I quote from the note :— 
- “*Semaphores consisted of towers, built at 
intervals of from five to ten miles on elevated 
positions. On the top of the tower was the 
semaphore apparatus, at first consisting of 
wooden arms, as signals, which opened and closed. 
The hour of one, by Greenwich time, was always 
communicated to Portsmouth when the ball 
fell at Greenwich, and this was so quickly done 
by the semaphores, that the sign from Greenwich 
to Portsmouth and back again to Greenwich, 
only occupied three-fourths of a minute.” 

The distance is 85 miles. If there were 
a dozen semaphores, that would give each 
nearly two seconds to send on the signal— 
which would be quick work, but not im- 
possible. Eric PARKER. 


_The subjoined extract from the ‘ Liverpool 
Pictorial Handbook,’ published about 1845, 
will show that the semaphore signals were 
passed as quickly as is stated in ‘ Highways 
and Byways in Surrey ’ :— 

‘“* At this Lighthouse [Bidston, Liverpool] the 
Telegraph is worked which communicates with 
Liverpool, Eastward and nine other stations, to 
Holyhead, Westward. It was erected in 1827. 

_ ‘The Tel ah used in this establishment has 
six arms or indicators, capable of representing 
numbers to almost any extent; these arms are 
set in motion by a very ingenious contrivance. 
The machine has a number of sheaves of different 
sizes ; to these a rope or haulyard, attached to 


each arm, is fixed, and by one revolution of a 
winch the whole six arms are at once set in 
motion, and each arrives at its destination at 
the same instant, whether representing an 
angle of elevation, an angle of depression, or a 
horizontal line. ‘The line from station to station 
is about 72 miles, and the average distance 
between each station about 8} miles. 

‘The rapidity with which signals pass is almost 
inconceivable. Every day at one o’clock a 
signal is made to regulate the timepieces at the 
different stations and to ask the question at 
Holyhead ‘ if there is anything to report.’ This 
signal is made exactly as the clock strikes one, 
and the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ is frequently 
received within half a minute; the shortest time 
on record is 18 seconds, a distance there and 
back of 144 miles.” 

Of course the whole system was dependent 
upon the state of the atmosphere, and I 
suppose, in case of fog, could scarcely be 
worked at all. A. H. ARKLE. 


A message sent from London to Ports- 
mouth in a few seconds, by means of the 
semaphore surmounting Wallingford House 
in Whitehall, must, I think, have been 
impossible. In ‘Old and New London’ 
we are told that 
‘during the great war against Napoleon, and 
for several years subsequently, a message could 
be sent by this ‘ telegraph,’ on fine days and in 
clear weather, to Portsmouth and to one or two 
other stations, in an hour, or even in less time.” 
—Vol. iii. p. 383. 

J. MacMIcHaEL. 


The use of semaphores was introduced 
into England from France by Lord George 
Murray in 1795. One of the first lines to be 
established was between London and Ports- 
mouth. The several stations comprising 
this route were as follows: Square tower 


at the end of High Street, Portsmouth, 
commanding a view of the harbour, Solent, 
and Spithead (the semaphore on this tower 
was erected some time after the remainder) ; 
So. thsea Beach, :lose to where the Clarence 
Pier now stands; Portsdown Hill; Comp- 
ton Down ; Beacon, Holder, Haste, Bannic le, 
Pearly, Chately, and Cooper’s Hills ; Kings- 
ton; Putney; Chelsea; and the Ad- 
miralty. The first message occupied twenty 
minutes, but as the operators became more 
expert in signalling, a brief message was 
dispatched and an answer received in less 
than a minute. 

The late Rev. G. N. Godwin (The Hamp- 
shire Antiquary and Naturalist, vol. i. p. 93) 
stated that Greenwich time was sent to 
Portsmouth daily in 45 seconds, and that 
there were in all 67 signals, representing 
letters, figures, and phrases. The last 
message along that line was sent on 31 Dec., 
1847. F. K. P. 
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Burton’s (10S. xi. 187).—‘“* Burton’s 
Line” was first described by Henry Burton, 
M.D., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
in a paper read before the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society on Tuesday, 14 Jan., 
1840, and entitled ‘On a Remarkable 
Effect upon the Gums produced by the 
Slow Introduction of Lead Oxide into the 
Human Body.’ M. A. M. MacatistTer. 

Torrisdale, Cambridge. 


CocKBURNSPATH (10 S. x. 430; xi. 72).— 
My authority for placing the 
of Cockburnspath at 1,500 is ‘ Longmans’ 
Gazetteer,’ where it is also stated that a 
former designation of the place was Cold- 
brandspath. 

The interesting letter of Cromwell’s fur- 
nished by Mr. Linpsay Hitson must have 
been issued on the very eve of the battle 
of Dunbar, which, like that of Worcester, 
was fought on the Protector’s natal day, 
3 September. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


MoHAMMEDAN AND CHRISTIAN CHRONO- 
(10 8. xi. 107).—The numerous rules 
—and their shortcomings—for converting 
any A.H. into A.D. are discussed in Mr. S 
Bunbury’s book on ‘The Jewish and Mu- 


hammadan Calendars’ (London, 1901). I 
have always used Wuestenfeld’s tables to 
A.H. 1300 (Leipzig, 1854), continued by 
Dr. E. Mahler to a.H. 1500, that is, A.D. 2077 
(Leipzig, 1887). But the ideal chronology 
upon which these and all other tables and 
all rules are based has not always been 
followed in practice. All true believers 
must be guided by the moon, and are for- 
bidden to consult any almanac in fixing the 
beginning and ending of the Ramazan, 
for instance, or in observing the feast of 
Bairam. Cf. two short articles on this 
subject in The English Historical Review for 


Mr. rules for converting A.H. 
to A.D. agree with those given in ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica.’ The occasional 
error of one or two days is caused by the 
irregularity of the intercalary years. It is 
necessary then to fix the A a of the 
first day of the Muhammedan year. For 
this a rule and table are given, and any 
other date in the year can be determined. 

Similar rules will be found in Bond’s 
‘Handy Book,’ but he makes the sum to be 
added to a.H. 6£2°54. This implies that 
the era began on 16 July, 622 a.p., which 
is correct, but that the first year was 0 A.H. 
Most books say 621°57, which implies that 


the era began with 1 a.H. 16 July, 622 a.D., 
was a Friday, and by Mr. Bond’s own 
rules 1 a.H. on a Friday, 0 a.H. on a 
Monday. The difference of °54 and ‘57 
would also make an error of 10 or 11 days. 
It will be remembered that at the begin- 
ning of this century and last there were 
disputes as to whether the Christian era 
ran from 0 a.D. or from 1 A.D. a 
Will some one inform us if these dis- 
crepancies have been previously noted and 
explained ? J. W. N. 


CoruNNA: BEARER OF THE First NEws 
(10 8S. xi. 130).—In The Times of 25 Jan., 
1909, the dispatches of Lieut.-General Sir 
David Baird and Lieut.-General Sir John 
Hope, as these appeared in that journal on 
25 Jan., 1809, were reproduced. The dis- 
= of the former, written on board the 

ille de Paris, at sea, 18 Jan., 1809, and 
that of the latter, penned on the Audacious, 
off Corunna, the same day, were published 
in a London Gazette Extraordinary, dated 
Downing Street, 24 Jan., 1809, in which 
it was stated that ‘‘ the Honourable Captain 
Hope arrived late last night [23 Jan., seven 


B.| days after the battle] with the despatch 


from Lieut.-General Sir David Baird to 
Viscount Castlereagh.” On 25 January 
thanks were moved in the House of Lords 
by the Earl of Liverpool, and in the Commons 
by Viscount Castlereagh. It would there- 
fore appear that the Hon. John Hope— 
whose dispatch, it might be stated, was 
characterized by The National Register as 
“one of the most beautiful, that is the most 
simple, clear, and interesting composition of the 
kind that we have ever seen from the pen of any 
modern commander, and may even be compared 
with those of Julius Cesar 

was the bearer of the official news, and that 
23 Jan., 1809, was the date of his arrival 
in England. JOHN GRIGOR. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham, S.E. 


Perhaps The Naval Chronicle for February 
or March, 1809, would give the information. 
The arrivals of men-of-war were often an- 
nounced if they brought important news. 
A set of The Naval Chronicle is in the British 
Museum, and all institutions connected 
with the Navy have also this once fo ae 
magazine. M. N. G. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRENCH: ARMS OF 
LIVERPOOL (10 S. xi. 84, 158).—It is interest- 
ing to see M. Montégut’s generally excellent 
translation of Shakespeare’s works brought 
under discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ The some- 
what technical and archaic points noticed 
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by Mr. WILMSHURST are not perhaps quite 
what M. Montégut might be expected to 
know, and probably they would not be of 
much interest to him, as his interest in 
Shakespeare’s works, to judge from his 
preface to each play, is of a higher and 
ethical kind. But one fancies that occa- 
sionally he does not seem quite to catch 
the correct meaning. Thus in ‘ Le Soir des 
Rois,’ Act II. se. iv., where the Duke calls 
Cesario’s' attention to the song that the 
Clown is about to sing :— 

Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 

Do use to chant it, 
M. Montégut renders the second line: 
“Les fileuses, les tricoteuses en plein air,”’ 
instead of “au soleil,” thus missing the 
pathos of the picture of the old bodies 
warming themselves at their work in the 
sunlight. And in the concluding lines, 

It is silly sooth, 

And dallies with tne innocence of love, 

Like the old age, 
he renders the last: ‘‘ A la maniére des ages 
antiques.” But is not Shakespeare’s mean- 
ing “like the impotence of old age ’’—‘‘ de 
la vieillesse ”’ ? 

To the line of Sonnet xviii., 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
he gives the plain and literal meaning 
“Toute beauté décline sirement.” Some 
have supposed the meaning to be that every 
fair one from his or her fair one sometime 
declines, alleging in support that it conveys 
a more profound meaning in the thought of 
the evanescence of even our deepest feelings. 

G. B. M. 


To judge by the appearance of the bird 
depicted in the earliest Liverpool seal, 
called variously the “liver,” the eagle of 
St. John, and a wild swan, there seems strong 
probability that the artist intended to 
represent the common gull, which exists 
in many thousands on the Mersey. Its 
Voracious appetite and scavenger habits 
may well have earned it the nickname of 

cormorant.” Wm. JaGcaep. 


It is a tradition in my family that the 
name Liverpool is derived from ‘ Lever’s 

ol,” a prcqenty in the possession of the 

vers. Is there any authority for this 
tradition ? R. 7. Love. 


RaTTLESNAKE COLONEL (10 S. x. 189; 
x 17, 135, 191).—Mr. Matieson’s explana- 
tion (ante, p. 135), which had not reached 
me when I wrote my former reply, confirms 


the identification of Mrs. Browne’s Col. 
Crisop with Col. Thomas Cresap, and adds 
to the interest of the incident, since move- 
ments can now be followed in detail. 

“The English army” was, of course, 
General Braddock’s force, consisting of the 
44th and 48th regiments of the line—the 
only part of the regular army then in 
America. Bellhaven or Bellehaven, on the 
peninsula bordernig Chesapeake Bay east- 
ward, must have been Mrs. Browne’s own 
point of departure, as the troops did not 
go there. arriving from England the 
troopships anchored in Hampton Roads, 
20 Feb., and then conveyed the army up 
the Potomac to Alexandria, where the men 
were encamped from the end of March till 
shortly after the middle of April, when by 
several routes they marched to Wills Creek— 
all arriving by the middle of May. At Wills 
Creek, now Cumberland, Md., was a fortified 
trading-house, built by the Ohio Company, 
and it was from this point that the trail— 
which Col. Cresap, whose home was a little 
further along on the Maryland frontier, 
had aided in making for that company— 
ran over the hills towards Fort Duquesne. 
This was Braddock’s route. The army, 
reinforced by Colonial enlistments, left Wills 
Creek, or Fort Cumberland, on 10 June to 
begin the passage over the divide, and by 
12 June those whom Mrs. Browne accom- 
panied could have reached the home of 
Col. Cresap. 

New York. 


Tue Curious Houser, GREENWICH (10 S. 
x. 469; xi. 32, 111).—It is to be feared 
that no information can be given without 
more means of identification. Without 
being too boastful, I may say that I have a 
good collection of materials for Greenwich 
local history, but I never came across 
anything like this. Old Crowley House, 
erroneously called the Old Palace, was 
never in the possession of a family named 
Gibson. That name does not occur in the 
exhaustive survey made in 1697. There 
was a Richard Gibson who died in 1714. 
He had served in the Navy under General 
Blake, and had held an office in the Trinity 
House at Deptford ; but there is no evidence 
extant as to his being a property holder 
in Greenwich. A. RHODES. 


CHARLES James Aurion (10 8. xi. 108, 
177).—I imagine the Auriol — to 
extinct as regards the male line in England. 
Of the three sons of James Peter Auriol, 
George died at the age of six in 1807 ; Charles 
James, the subject of the query, in 1881 ; 
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and Edward, the youngest, in 1880, having 
been predeceased by his only son, Edward 
James, who was drowned, at the age of 
seventeen, in the Lake of Geneva. H. W. 


Otway Bate (10 S. xi. 170).—Otway 
Bale was the second son of the Rev. Sack- 
ville Stephens Bale, Rector, as was his 
father before him, of Withyham in Sussex, 
by his marriage with Alicia, daughter of 
Francis Otway. He and his three brothers, 
who were all educated at Westminster, 
will be found recorded in connexion with a 
pedigree of the Huguenot Refugee family 
of Godde in Miscellanea Ge ica et 
Heraldica, New Series, iii. 221. H. W. 

New University Club. 


Rev. Henry Yonce (10 S. xi. 129).— 
Son of William of Caynton, Salop, arm. ; 
Christ Church, Oxon, matric. 25 May, 1733, 
aged 18; B.A. 1737; M.A. 20 March, 
1739/40 ; Vicar of Great Torrington, Devon, 
1746, until his death 23 Nov., 1784. See 
Foster’s ‘Our Noble and Gentle Families,’ 
ii. 817; and ‘ Alumni West.,’ 308. 

A. R. BayLey. 


Rev. Henry Yonge was Rector of Great 
Torrington. B. 1715; m. 1746 Sarah, dau. 
of John Woolley of Ludlow. Issue—William, 
Archdeacon and Chancellor of Norwich, 
and Vicar of Swaffham; Dennis, clerk in 
Holy Orders; Sarah, m. Rev. William, 
Earl Nelson; and three sons d.s.p. His 
elder brother William, ob. 1768, was the 
last owner of Caynton, which had been 
in the possession of this ancient family 
since the twelfth century. Extracted from 
the Yonge pedigree. Montagu SHARPE. 


RIcHARD BuicH, 1780-1838 (10 S. xi. 149). 
—Richard Bligh was the second son of John 
Bligh of Abingdon Street, Secretary of the 
Chelsea Waterworks, by his first wife, Lucy, 
daughter of William Shuter of London. 
The confusion as to his parentage seems 
to have arisen from his marrying his second 
cousin, Elizabeth, third daughter of Admiral 
William Bligh. I have a pedigree of the 
family from John Bligh, buried at Hols- 
worthy, Devonshire, 1597. R. Pracock. 


Dr. RoBERT GuRNEY (10 S. xi. 149).— 
Robert Gorney matriculated at Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, 8 Jan., 1677/8, as Sizar, being son of 
William, ‘‘ Gregarii,’’ born in London, age 16, 
educated (at Dublin) under Mr. Rydar. 
He became Scholar (as Gourney) 1681, 
B.A. 1682, M.A. 1686, B.D. and D.D. 1704. 

G. D. B. 


Murat’s Wipow: Empress Marie LOUvIsE 
(10 S. xi. 107).—Hiort Lorenzen, who 
devotes the fourth part of the ‘ Livre d’Or’ 
to the morganatic marriages of royalties, 
is silent as to any remarriage of the Queen 
of Naples. 

The Empress Marie Louise m. secondly, 
1822, Adam Adalbert, Count of Neipperg, 
Lieutenant-Field-Marshal in the Austrian 
service, who d. 22 Feb., 1829; and thirdly, 
17 Feb., 1837, Charles René, Count of Bom- 
belles, Grand Master of the Court to the 
Emperor, Ferdinand I., who d. 30 May, 
1856. She had by her second marriage a son 
William, created Prince of Montenuovo 
(who has twelve living descendants: see 
‘The Blood Royal of Britain,’ p. 101), and 
a daughter Marie, Countess of San Vitali. 

RUVIGNY. 


Puittis WHEATLEY AND HER POEMS 
(10 S. x. 385; xi. 30, 78).—A few remarks 
on Mr. THoRNTON’s reply may not be out 
of place. The article by “ Phocion,”’ to 
which he alludes, was the second of twenty- 
five articles which appeared in The Gazette 
of the United States, beginning 14 Oct. and 
ending 24 Nov., 1796. They were a bitter 
attack on Thomas Jefferson, who was then 
a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, and was actually elected Vice- 
President. Who “ Phocion”’ was I do not 
know; but Mr. THORNTON is mistaken in 
thinking that the remark about Phillis was 
written by ‘“Phocion.” As a matter of 
fact it was written by Jefferson, being 
merely quoted by ‘“ Phocion.” Nor is it 
certain that the remark necessarily bears 
the interpretation put upon it by Mk. 
THorNntToN. In his ‘Notes on Virginia’ 
(1782), p. 257, Jefferson said :— 

‘“‘ Misery is often the parent of the most affecting 
touches in poetry.—Among the blacks is misery 
enough, God knows, but no poetry. Love is 
the peculiar cestrum of the poet. Their love is 
ardent, but it kindles the senses only, not the 
imagination. Religion, indeed, has produced a 
Phyllis Whately; but it could not produce a 
poet. The compositions published under her 
name are below the dignity of criticism. The 
heroes of ‘The Dunciad’ are to her, as Hercules 
to the author of that poem.” 

This is probably one of the earliest allu- 
sions to Phillis in a book. In his ‘ Essay 
on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human 
Species,’ published in 1786, the Rev. Thomas 

arkson quoted several extracts from 
Phillis’s poems, and remarked :— 

‘But where these impediments have been 
removed, where they [negroes] have received an 
education, and have known and _ pronounced 
the language with propriety, these defects have 
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vanished, and their productions have been less 
objectionable. For a proof of this, we appeal 
to the writings of an African girl, who made no 
contemptible appearance in this species of com- 
position....Lest it should be doubted whether 
these Poems are genuine, we shall transcribe 
the names of those who signed a certificate of their 
ia ed., 1786, pp.110-11, 
note. 


In 1792 Gilbert Imlay, who had not then 
met Mary Wollstonecraft, said :— 


“© Religion has produced a Phillis Whately ; 
but it could not produce a poet,’ is another of 
Mr. Jefferson’s dogmata. Phillis was brought 
from Africa to America, between seven and 
eight years of age, and without any assistance 
from a school education, and before she was 
fifteen years old wrote many of her poems. This 
information is attested by her then master, John 
Wheatly, dated Boston, November 14, 1772. 
I will transcribe part of her Poem on Imagination, 
and leave you to judge whether it is poetical or 
not. It will afford you an opportunity, if you 
have never met with it, of estimating her genius 
and Mr. Jefferson’s judgment; and J think, 
without any disparagement to him, that, by 
comparison, Phillis appears much the superior. 
Indeed, I should be glad to be informed what white 
person upon this continent has written more 
beautiful lines ! Description 
of the Western Territory of North America,’ 
pp. 197-8. 

In 1808 Count Henri Grégoire, Bishop of 
Blois, published his ‘De la Littérature des 
Négres,’ in which he said :— 

“En 1772 [a misprint for 1773], & dix-neuf 
ans, Phillis Wheatley publia un petit volume 
de poésies qui renferme trente-neuf piéces ; 
elles ont eu plusieurs éditions en Angleterre et 
aux Etats-Unis; et pour dter tout prétexte a la 
malveillance de dire quelle n’en étoit que le 
préte-nom, l’authenticité en fut constatée a la 
téte de ses ceuvres, par une déclaration de son 
maitre, du gouverneur, du lieutenant-gouverneur, 
et de quinze autres personnes respectables de 
Boston, qui la connoissoient....Jefferson, qui 
semble n’accorder qu’d regret des talens aux 
Négres, méme a Phillis Wheatley, prétend que 
les héros de ‘La Dunciade’ sont des divinités 
comparativement & cette muse africaine. Si 
Yon vouloit chicaner, on diroit qu’dA une assertion 
il suffit d’opposer une assertion contraire; on 
interjetteroit appel au jugement du public, qui 
sest manifesté en accueillant d’une maniére 
distinguée les poésies de Phillis Wheatley. Mais 
une réfutation plus directe, c’est d’en extraire 
quelques morceaux qui donneront une idée de 
ses talens.”—Pp. 260-62. 

Grégoire sent a copy of his book, together 
with a letter, to Jefferson; the latter has 
apparently not been preserved, but on 
25 Feb., 1809, Jefferson made what he later 
ealled ‘‘a very soft answer” (‘ Writings,’ 
ed. Ford, ix. 246, 261). 
Mr. THornton thinks that Jefferson, 
, 2m saying that the compositions were 

published under her name,’....expresses 
his belief, which I fully share, that they are a 


literary fraud.” While Jefferson’s words 
may bear this interpretation, they do not 
necessarily do so; and it seems safer to 
conclude that Jefferson—who probably 
knew nothing about Phillis beyond the 
poems themselves—merely wished to be 
cautious, as was, of course, perfectly proper. 
Nor is it the case that the question of 
authenticity rests wholly on the poems 
themselves. To the external evidence given 
in my previous reply much could be added ; 
but as it would be merely cumulative, it is 
hardly worth producing in this place, as 
Mr. THORNTON is clearly not inclined to 
budge from his position. Phillis’s career 
was probably without a parallel in one of her 
race in this country. She was treated as a 
member of her mistress’s family, receiving 
all the advantages of such a member; 
and while the result may he admitted to 
have been remarkable, it certainly was not 
impossible. If Jefferson goes to one ex- 
treme in thinking that the ms are 
“below the dignity of criticism,” certainly 
Imlay and Grégoire go to the other extreme 
in rating them too high. In short, would 
it not have required more “genius” to 
pursue successfully for sixteen or more 
years a course of deception, without arousing 
the least suspicion on the part of those 
with whom she lived or who knew her, than 
to write the mediocre “‘ compositions pub- 
lished under her name” ? 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


DicKEns’s ‘“ KnireE-Box” (10 8S. xi. 
8, 116).—In the ‘“‘ Household Edition” of 
‘ David Copperfield ’ on p. 265 is an engrav- 
ing by Fred. Barnard depicting the inter- 
view between Miss Murdstone, Mr. Spenlow, 
and David. The first-named is duly “ sup- 
ported by a background of sideboard,” on 
which stand the two “ extraordinary boxes 
....for sticking knives and forks in.” 
I saw one of these boxes in use at my uncle’s 
house in the early seventies. 

JouN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Lorp MacauLtay AND WILLIAM JOHN 
Toms (10 S. xi. 165).—Is not Claudius Clear 
making a mistake ? It is unlikely that no 
peer should have consulted ‘The Dunciad ’ 
after hearing Macaulay. I think that a 
good many years ago Mr. Thoms, in some 
magazine, described meeting Macaulay, and 
speaking to him of some book the existence 
of which had been doubted. Macaulay 
gave such a brilliant discourse on the reasons 
why such a book could not have been written 
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that Mr. Thoms did not like to tell him that 
he had the book in his pocket. Such a mis- 
take of Macaulay’s would pass unknown by 
every one except Mr. Thoms, while a blunder 
about ‘The Dunciad,’ in days when it was 
more read than now, would soon have been 
discovered. R. Pureps, 

Colonel late Royal Artillery. 


ARTAHSHASHTE’”’ (10 §S. xi. 148).— 
Artaxerxes is the spelling in the Vulgate 
version ; but I doubt its correctness. The 
best book on this subject is that by F. 
Spiegel, entitled ‘Die altpersischen Keilin- 
schriften, Leipzig, 1862. According to 
Spiegel’s transliteration of the cuneiform 
characters, the spelling of Xerxes was 
Khsayarsa ; but that of Artaxerxes was 
Arta-khsatra. It follows that the -xerxes 
in Arta-xerxes is not the same word as 
Xerxes. 

Spiegel gives the derivation of both these 
names. Xerxes, or Khsayarsa, is from the 
root khsi, to be mighty, to rule, cognate 
with the Skt. khshi, to possess, to rule, and 
the Gk. xtdouat. As to the exact suffix 
he is in doubt. Artaxerxes, or Arta- 
khsatra, is from arta, high, lofty, and 
khsatra, rule, or kingdom, from the same 
root as before; so that the name means 
“high dominion.” Our word “satrap” 
is from the Old Persian khsatra-pava, 
“protector of a province,’ from pa, to 
protect. WattTerR W. SKEAT. 


“* Artahshashte ”’ is the Aramaic renderin 
of the name, transmitted by the Jewish 
Masorah. A. M. C. 

Amsterdam. 


It is refreshing to learn that so long ago 
as 1614 Barker endeavoured to render the 
name of King Artaxerxes phonetically in his 
Bible, for there can be no doubt that his 
transliteration is a near approximation to 
the pronunciation of the name, which is 
mangled out of all recognition in our ordinary 
English spelling and pronunciation. 

Prof. G. Maspero, in ‘The Passing of the 
Empires,’ 1900, gives the form Khshayarsha 
for Xerxes, and writes (p. 729) :— 

* Artaxerxes is the form commonly adopted 
by the Greek historians, and by the moderns who 
follow them; but Ctesias and others after him 
prefer Artoxerxes. The original form of the 
Persian name was Artakhshathra.”’ 

Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, in his ‘ History 
of Egypt,’ vol. vii. 1902, uses the forms 
Khshaiarsha and Artakhashassha for the 
two names. He prints the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic characters, and writes: ‘“‘ The 


hieroglyphic form of the name Xerxes, 
Khshaiarsha, is a transcription of the Persian 
Khshyarsha ” (pp. 76-7). The name about 
which the querist writes he divides into its 
component characters: A-r-ta-kha-sh-tr-a 
in the Persian, and A-r-ta-kha-sha-s-sha in 
the Egyptian. 

Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, in his ‘ History 
of Egypt,’ iii. 1905, transliterates the names 
Khshyarsha and Artakhsheshes. It will 
be seen that the forms given by these three 
eminent Orientalists differ but slightly from 
that of Barker three centuries ago. 

Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 


My copy of Barker’s Bible of 1589 gives 
the same spelling that H. P. L. mentions, 
but also in the first Alphabetical Concordance 
explains that ‘‘ Artashashte”’ is the general 
title of the kings of Persia, as Cesar was 
that of the emperors of Rome. Is not this 
concordance in H. P. L.’s edition? Mine 
is a Breeches Bible, and contains Prayer 
Book, Metrical Psalter with music, and 
other matters. CAROLINE STEGGALL. 

The Croft, Southover, Lewes. 


[J. T. F. also thanked for reply.] 


Tue Tysurn (10 S. x. 341, 430, 494; 
xi. 31, 130).—Mr. W. L. Rurron is usually 
so cautious and conservative in his reluctance 
to depart from established ‘ shibboleths ” 
that I am surprised he should have endan- 
gered the foundations of one that has 
hitherto been regarded as settled on the 


&|most solid basis. London topographers 


have asserted over and over again that the 
Tyburn is, and has always been, the name 
of a stream that ran from Hampstead to 
the Thames. Mr. Rvutron enlarges this 
idea in such a manner as to expose it to a 
serious risk. In his view the Tyburn is 
not only the stream in question, which 
formed the western boundary of the Abbey 
estate under the charter of c. 951, but it 
is also the stream which formed the boundary 
of the Abbey possessions under the decree 
of 1222, and which Mr. RutTon a few years 
ago strenuously maintained was called the 
Westbourne. ore than this, Mr. Rurron 
suggests that the Tyburn was the general 
name for the many streams that issued 
from the Hampstead springs. In Mk. 
Rutton’s words, “ it is difficult to entertain 
this proposition.”’ It seems to me far easier 
to suppose that “andlang Teoburnam” 
and the other expressions in the charter 
meant that the boundary of one estate ran 
along the boundary of another large dis- 
trict known as Teoburna. If ‘‘ Teoburna” 
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covered a number of small streams running 
down from the hills to the Thames, the 
name would have been too indefinite for 
use in @ legal document, as no one would 
have known which of the many Tyburns 
was intended to be expressed. I am also 
compelled to differ from Mr. Rurron in 
his view regarding ‘‘aqua de Tyburne.” 
Since Domesday the name has been in- 
declinable, and Tyburne is not the genitive 
form, even if we can conceive of the pre- 
position de governing the genitive. In my 
translation I did not lose sight of the de- 
in decurrente, which gives the signification 
of the stream running down into the Thames 
from a higher level. 

But while agreeing to differ with Mr. 
Rutron on these points, I must acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and candour with which 
he * treated my own heretical views, and 
I am especially grateful for his valuable 
reference to the plan of 1614 in the Crace 
Collection in which is noted “the Aye 
or Tybourn broke.” This alternative de- 
signation bears out, I venture to think, 
my proposition that in Aye the stream was 
known as the Aye Brook, and in Tyburn 
as the Tyburn Brook. 

When I last wrote (ante, p. 132), I men- 
tioned the numerous names of places ending 
in “burn,” and the comparative rarity 
of stream-names ending in that word, espe- 
cially in the South of England. As a further 
instance I may name Kilburn, which in old 
days was a tiny rural village situated on 
the upper waters of the modern Westbourne, 
or Mr. Rutrron’s Tyburn No. 2. This place, 
being the seat of a well-known nunnery, is 
frequently mentioned in ancient charters 
and grants, but it never occurs as the name 
of a stream or of a part of a stream. Putting 
aside the French “borne” as inadmissible 
in most of these cases, as being of too recent 
introduction, I have wondered if ‘‘ burn ”’ 
may not have some other meaning than that 
of brook. Can Pror. SKEaT or some other 
authority say what is the exact force of 
the termination “born” in the German 
place-name Paderborn ? 

In conclusion—and the Editor and readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will be glad to learn that I really 
intend on the present occasion to conclude 
my remarks on this thorny subject—I may 
point out with reference to Mr. H. A. Har- 
BEN’S —— (10 S. x. 431) as to the exist- 
ence of Tyburn in the Bayswater district, 
that in @ pedigree given in Mr. F. A. Crisp’s 
‘ Visitations,’ vol. xv., which has just been 
issued to subscribers, Lord William Murray, 
third son of the third Duke of Atholl, who 


died 31 Dec., 1796, is stated to have been 
buried in “‘ St. George’s Cemetery, Tyburn, 
co. Middlesex.’”’ His wife, who survived 
him for nearly twenty-eight Pope was also 
buried in the same place. The title-deeds 
of this burying-ground as well as of the older 
buildings in the neighbourhood would, I 
feel no doubt, corroborate my view that 
originally the manor of Tyburn extended 
as far as the Westbourne Brook. 
W. F. PrIpEAvux. 
Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


COLERIDGE (10 S. x. 49, 118).— 
Referring to the inquiry respecting contribu- 
tions by Hartley Coleridge to periodicals, 
I have just come across two items which 
may have been overlooked. They are both 
in a periodical called The North of England 
Magazine, published in Manchester in 1842. 
One is a stanza of twelve lines entitled ‘ The 
Poet,’ and the other is one of three verses 
of six lines each, called ‘Thoughts while 
Smoking.’ The latter is dated from Spring 
Cottage, March, 1842. 

I have only one volume of this periodical, 
but I believe it ran to two volumes. Pos- 
sibly the second may have further contri- 

ARKLE. 


butions. 
Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


WALTON CASTLE, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET 
(10 8. xi. 108).—In the Proceedings of the 
Somerset Archeological Society for 1860, 
p- 18, this building is described as “‘ a house 
of the time of James I. or Charles I. built 
in medieval style.” As it bears the arms 
of the Paulet or Poulett family, who were 
Royalists, the suggestion of Cromwell as its 
builder seems hardly well founded. The 
heads of that family during the above 
reigns were: 1. Sir Anthony, who succeeded 
to the title in 1588. 2. His eldest son 
John, who in 1627 advanced to the dignity 
of Baron Poulett of Hinton St. George. 
3. His eldest son John, who was in 1640 
elected “—— of the shire, and who died 
in 1665. o one of these, therefore, might 
be ascribed the founding of the building. 

Cuas. Wo. TERRY. 


Taunton. 


SamvuEet Hayes (10 S. xi. 149).—There 
is the following record of him in Allibone’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ vol. ii. : ““ Hayes, Samuel, pub. 
several poems, 1775-89; two separate 
serms., 1789-92; and XVI. Serms. 1797, 
8vo.” 

In the ‘ Life of Southey’ in 6 vols., by 
his son Charles Cuthbert Southey, the father, 
who was at Westminster from 1788 to 1794, 
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mentions him as ‘“ Botch Hayes,” from his 
having to tinker up Latin verses for his 
form. I cannot give the precise reference to 
this as I presented my copy to the library 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, of which house 
C. C. Southey had been a scholar on the 
foundation. The exact date of Hayes’s 
death is not mentioned, but may be in The 
Gentleman's Magazine obituary of that time. 
JouHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BERGERODE (10 S. x. 407).—In reply to 
Mr. G. M. Taytor’s inquiry as to this word, it 
may be worth while to put on record the 
suggestion that the modernized form would 
be Barge-road, 7.e., a road along the banks 
of the Wyre, used by men and horses for 
towing barges to and fro. TT. NIcKLIN. 


As to the origin of this name for the strip 
of land along the river Wyre near Fleetwood, 
I find in Thornber’s ‘ History of Blackpool ’ 
that the name was given by the old topo- 
grapher Harrison, who also speaks of the 
Wyre estuary as “ Wire rode.” “ Berge” 
is said to represent burgus, the Low-Latin 
equivalent of “burg” or “berg.” I regard 
the name, then, as meaning “ the roadstead 
of the fortress.” This name is taken by 
Thornber to support the theory which would 

lace the ‘ Portus Setantiorum” on the 


2 G. M. Taytor. 
Roseall School, 


‘An ANTHOLOGY,’ By THomAS BEE (10 8. 
xi. 108).—Apparently the Boston libraries 
have nothing that bears on this query. 
I suggest that your correspondent had better 
write to the Charleston Library, Charleston, 
South Carolina, or to the South Carolina 
Historical Society, Charleston, 8.C. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


THE BALTIMORE AND “ Otp MorvTatitry ” 
Patersons (10 S. xi. 25).—In my note on 
this subject there is a slight error, viz., 
in the statement that Fanad, co. Donegal, 
is “about 12 miles from Londonderry.” 
Fanad is the name of a on and al- 
though there are Fanad Head, Fanad Bar, 
and Fanad House, all in county Donegal, 
there is no single locality named Fanad. 
Recent research has revealed, however, that 
William Patterson of Baltimore was born 
at the townland of Rossgarrow, near Milford, 
in the peninsula of Fanad (cf. ‘Memorial 
Atlas of Treland,’ L. J. Richards & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1901). Tradition tells us that 
his ancestors moved there from Newton 
Cunningham late in the seventeenth or early 


in the eighteenth century, and old inhabi- 
tants of Milford well remember hearing of 
“ Billy ” Patterson (as he was also known in 
Baltimore) and his beautiful daughter, who 
married Napoleon’s brother. It may be 
remarked that Miss Patterson was one of a 
family of thirteen children. She had eight 
brothers and four sisters. 
R. C. ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


DRAYTON ON VALENTINE’S Day (10 S. xi. 
170).—The poem inquired for is doubtless 
the first of Drayton’s ‘ Additional Odes” 
(published in 1619), which is addressed ‘ To 
his Valentine,’ and begins with this stanza : 

Muse, bid the Morn awake ! 
Sad Winter now declines, 
Each bird doth choose a mate ; 
This day ’s Saint Valentine’s. 
For that good Bishop’s sake 
Get up, and let us see 
What Beauty it shall be 
That Fortune us assigns ! 

The whole of these odes, with those of 
the first series, are given in Mr. Arber’s 
‘English Garner,’ vol. viii., from which I 
quote. Cc. C. B. 

(Mr. A. R. BAYLEY and Mr. R. A. Ports also 
thanked for replies.] 


Scrap Hacer Arxkatt (10 8. xi. 169).— 
This can scarcely be the name of a writer. 
“Hager Alkali” in Arabic means a stone 
in the kidneys. It is therefore possible 
that the above is a book, a medical treatise 
(say) on the subject of nephrotomy. This 
is a guess, but it may be of some help to 
Emeritus if nothing else turns up. ; 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


One would find it difficult to believe that 
any writer was ever known by the name of 
“Scrap Hager Alkali.” Is it possible that 
Alchindus is meant? If so, he was an 
Arab physician or astrologer of the twelfth 
century, and an account of him will be found 
in Bayle’s dictionary. 

Howarp PEarson. 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10S. x. 
509; xi. 53).—May I add to the names 
already given that of Drake? A friend 
whose business took him to Central America 
told me that the native women still frighten 
their children with the dreaded name of 
Drake. I have not seen this mentioned 
before. 

Should Nikulsain (John Nicholson) also 
be added ? C. R. Harness. ,; 

Pulborough. 

(Drake’s name in Mexico is mentioned at the 
second reference.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Memorials of Old London. Edited by P. H. 

Ditchfield, F.S.A. 2 vols. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Att lovers of old London (and who is not?) 
should possess themselves of these two delight- 
ful volumes, edited by a well-known antiquary, 
Mr. Ditchfield, who has also written the chap- 
ters on Crosby Hall and the forthcoming London 
Pageant. Of the latter he says that it ‘“ will 
be all very beautiful, very grand, instructive 
and edifying, and profoundly interesting ; but, 
after all, London needs no Pageant to set forth 
its attractions, historical and spectacular. London 
is in itself a Pageant. The street-names, the 
buildings, cathedral, churches, prisons, theatres, 
the river with the bridges, and countless other 
objects, all summon up the memories of the past, 
and form a Pageant that is altogether satisfying.” 
The other chapters have also been written by 
experts who have made the subjects treated 
their special study. Of course there is no attempt 
to make the work exhaustive, for ‘‘ London con- 
tains so much that is of profound interest that 
many additional volumes would be needed in 
order to describe all its treasures.”” Our readers 
can well endorse this, to judge from the space 
the subject has occupied in our columns. 

The first chapter, ‘London in Early Times,’ 
is by Mr. W. J. Loftie. This is divided into 
three portions—Celtic, Roman, and Saxon Lon- 
don. e vexed question as to the origin of 
the name of London is thus dealt with: “ The 
Welsh Lynn is pronounced lunn. Dun or down 
has passed into English. Thame or thames 
occurs in many parts of England, everywhere 
denoting the same thing, and, according to most 
authorities, being practically the same as the 
English word tame.” <A great authority, Mr. 
Bradley, is said to have stated that Lynn in 
London may be a personal name. “ The ordinary 
interpretation,’ continues Mr. ftie, so 
simple that it seems hardly worth while—un- 
philosophical, in fact—to search for another. 
Lynn, pronounced Lunn, is a lake. Dun is a 
down or hill. London, as the first syllable may 
be taken adjectively, will mean the Lake Hill.” 

Mr. Harold Sands writes on the Tower of 
London: ‘‘ Of the various fortress-palaces of 
Europe, not one can lay claim to so long or so 
interesting a history.” ‘‘ Probably the sole 
building erected by a reigning monarch as a 
combined fortress and palace at all comparable 
with the Tower of London is the great citadel 
of Cairo, built in 1183 by Saladin, which, like 
it, is still in use as a military castle; but, secure 
in its venerable antiquity, the Tower is superior 
to all. The greater portion of the site upon 
which the Tower stands has been occupied more 
or less since A.D. 369, when, according to Am- 
mianus, the Roman wall surrounding the city of 
London was built.”” We are glad to notice that 
Mr. Loftie complains of the hideously ugly effect 
of the staring new red bricks of the guardhouse 
built between the Wakefield Tower and the south- 
west angle of the Keep. This contrast with the 
old and timeworn stone of the ancient fortress, Mr. 
Loftie sig 4 says, ‘“‘ must be seen to be realized.” 

Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry in the chapter on St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, shows the 


difficulties which lay before the restorers, who 
began their work in 1863, and tells how, after 
forty years’ continuous work, “although por- 
tions are evidently modern in design and execu- 
tion, the choir of St. Bartholomew’s Priory 
Church has been preserved for future generations 
as an example of the earliest and most important 
ecclesiastical buildings of London.” 

Dr. Woods, Master of the Temple, writes on 
The Temple, and in a short space we get a suc- 
cinct history of the church. As regards the 
settlement of the lawyers, it has now lasted for 
nearly six hundred years, almost from times 
as long as the tenure of the Knights Templars, 
“and for the greater part of that time we find in 
every generation legal names which still survive 
in history, and which have been concerned with 
the making of history.”” Dr. Woods adds: 
‘* Tf the lawyers had never settled in the Temple, 
the Temple Church would probably have met 
with the fate which overtook the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, and all that could 


now be done would be to restore a ruin.’ 
Dr. Woods regrets that only a few of the Temple 


build: are named after eminent men, and 
that the choice of names has been to some extent 
capricious or accidental: “‘ Among lawyers thus 
commemorated we have Edmund Plowden. Hare 
Court preserves the memory not of Sir Nicholas 
Hare, Master of the Rolls in Mary’s reign (died 
1557), but of a nephew of his, a comparatively un- 
known Nicholas . who rebuilt the chambers 
on the north side of the court. The present Har- 
court Buildi replace earlier chambers erected 
during the treasurership of Sir Simon Harcourt, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor (died 1727). The 
eponymus of Tanfield Court was Sir Lawrence 
Tanfield, a well-known judge in his day, who 
resided there.” 

In an account of the Guildhall—that battle- 
ground of many a hard-won fight for civil and 
religious liberty—Mr. Charles Welch is of course 
at home, asis also Mr. H. B. bre in ‘ Pepys’s 
London.’ In this he says: ‘‘ A full account of 
the fire, and of the rebuilding of the city has still? 
to be written, and the materials of the latter are 
to hand in the remarkable ‘ Fire Papers’ in the 
British Museum. I have long desired to work 
on this congenial subject, but having been pre- 
vented by other duties from doing so, I hope 
that some London expert will be induced to give 
the public a general idea of these valuable collec- 
tions.” Notwithstanding this, we still hope to see 
this work carried out by Mr. Wheatley. 

We wish that space would allow of our noticing 
the other valuable articles in these volumes, 
including those by Sir Edward Brabrook on ‘ The 
Clubs of London,’ by Elsie M. Lang on ‘ Literary 
Shrines of Old London,’ and by Mr. T, Fairman 
Ordish on ‘Elizabethan London.’ The work has 
several useful illustrations, two of these being 
coloured ; ‘The Old Bell Inn, Holborn, 1897, 
and ‘ The Crab Tree Inn, Hammersmith, 1898.’ 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. By Sir Bernard 
Burke and Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison 
& Sons.) 

WE have received with pleasure ‘Burke’s Peerage ” 

for the present year, the seventy-first edition of 

the eth We have allowed ourselves more 

time than usual to deal with so exhaustive a 

volume, and it appears to us that the editor has 

done his work with great thoroughness. In his 
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preface Mr. Burke completely refutes the assertion 
made by a prominent Cabinet Minister that 
“*the peerages of half the members of the House 
of Lords,” who rejected at that time an important 
Government Bill, ‘‘ were created in his lifetime.”’ 

We find some important and useful innova- 
tions in this year’s Peerage. The names of suc- 
cessive holders of titles are printed in black type, 
and a mark is affixed to those who are contingent, 
pala or apparent heirs to hereditary 

itles. 

A perusal of this year’s obituary page gives 
ground for reflection, and should encourage 
those who believe in the supremacy of the female 
sex. Lord Glenesk leaves a daughter only. 
Three of the late Lord Petre’s most ancient 
baronies, viz., Furnivall, Strange de Blackmore, 
and Talbot, created respectively in 1295, 1308, 
and 1331, are now vested in abeyance in females. 
Lord Amherst of Hackney leaves a daughter only. 
The ancient barony of Herries is now vested in 
the Duchess of Norfolk ; and it seems likely that 
in the next generation Lord Blythswood’s in- 
heritance will vest in a little lady. 

The death of Lord Kelvin is another example 
in favour of Sir Bernard Burke’s dictum that 
«it is a fact no less strange than remarkable 
that the more conspicuous a man is for his brains, 
the more rarely does he leave an heir to per- 
petuate his name”; and so our great man of 
science now joins in the ranks with Shakespeare, 
Milton, Napoleon, Burke, Pitt, Macaulay, and 
many another of the greatest intellects the 
world has produced. 

We note with interest that Lord Alverstone’s 
supporters are two seals, and wonder if they 
will ever produce the Great Seal. There is every 
chance in the present volume to compare the 
lately introduced woodcuts of the coats of arms 
with the old steel engravings, and to our mind 
the latter are incomparably superior. They 
eccur together on almost every other page. 
We are glad to see that the crest of a certain noble 
baronet to which we called attention last year 
is now correctly delineated. We doubt whether 
Mr. Burke is right in attributing the Earldom of 
Selkirk to the present Duke of Hamilton. In the 
course of this lineage on p. 862 he sets out the 
limitations of the patent creating the Earldom 
of Selkirk, and it appears to our uninformed 
mind that pursuant to that patent the Earldom 
of Selkirk must always be vested in the younger 
branch of a Duke of Hamilton’s family. This 
patent, dated 6 October, 1688, settles the Selkirk 
title on his Grace’s second and younger sons 
and their respective issue male, whom failing, 
to his other heirs male, with a proviso that if any 
of the sons named or their issue shall succeed to 
the Dukedom of Hamilton, the Selkirk honours 
shall descend to the next younger brother and 
his issue male. We do not know the exact facts 
of this case, but think it is a matter worth con- 
sideration by the parties interested. 

In fine, we congratulate Mr. Ashworth Burke 
on his most interesting volume, and on the t 
care which he has bestowed upon it to bring it up 
to date, shown by the inclusion of the King’s 
last Birthday Honours. 


Tudor Facsimile Texis. (T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 
WE have received four more volumes of this 
series: Bale’s ‘ Three Laws,’ Redford’s ‘ Wit and 
Science,’ ‘ Gentleness and Nobility,’ attributed to 


Heywood, and his ‘ Wit and Folly,’ the second 
and fourth being reproductions of manuscripts 
in the British Museum. Mr. Farmer, who edits 
them, should read his texts through: in that 
case he would not have been misled by the 
ambiguous colophon of ‘The Three Laws.’ A 
book which speaks of the Protector, Queen 
Katherine, and Edward VI. must have been 
written between 1547 and 1549, and could not 
have been printed in 1538. Moreover, the 
British Museum Catalogue dates the copy from 
which the reproduction was made at about 1550, 
‘God’s Promises’ uses the same type in its colo- 
phon, and must date from the same period. It 
is needless to repeat our remarks as to the value 
of these reproductions to all students of Tudor 
literature. 


_ The National Review is as trenchant as ever 
in its survey of politics. Mr. F. 8S. Oliver supplies 
a “‘ Special Supplement ”’ entitled ‘ m Empire 
to Union,’ in which he dwells on “ the impossi- 
bility that we can have more than one treaty- 
making authority in the same empire.” Mr. 
A. Maurice Low deals, as usual, with ‘ American 
Affairs.’ Ladies have the most _ interesting 
articles, Miss Fell Smith writing on ‘ John Dee 
and the Spirits,’ and Miss Helen Zimmern on the 
ever-attractive subject of ‘Fakes and Frauds,’ 
which, she shows, have a very wide range. Paris 
has a school of imitators of the finest violin 
makers of Cremona. Mrs. Somervell in ‘Suffragist 
Ideals’ is severe on an able but unconventional 
book, the ‘ Women and Economics’ of Charlotte 
P. Gilman, now tson. Major F. B. 
Baden-Powell’s ‘ Law in the Air’ is somewhat 
premature, as it deals with the ‘‘ registration and 
policy of aerial traffic.”” We have heard it main- 
tained as likely that the flying machine, by 
rendering walls and other safeguards of property 
useless, will lead to a great outburst of crime and 
disregard of private propert The essayist is 
sanguine as to the amount of aerial traffic to be 
expected soon. He believes that ‘‘ about the 
third year from now....aerial racing will have 
become an established sport, and cross-country 
journeys will be common. There would probably 
be thirty or forty machines in England, and they 
would then be much commoner than balloons 
are to-day.” 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

M. L. R. Bresiar, G. W. E. R., and C. WELLS. 
—Forwarded. 

L. S1cEa.—All forwarded to querist. 

H. pv Bors (‘I shall pass through this world 
but once”).—There is a long note on this in 
‘Cassell’s k of Quotations,’ p. also 
88. xi. 118. 
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NOW_READY. 


WHITAKER’S 


ALMANACK. 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE EVER PUBLISHED. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE, 1909. 


5s. net. 


Handsomely bound in royal blue cloth, gilt top and head band, 


blocked on front with special design in gold. 


A very Handsome and Useful Present. 
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RAILWAY RATES. 


The Method of Calculating Equitable Rates and 
Charges for Merchandise carried on Railways. By the 
late JOSEPH HORROCKS. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK 
OF ZOOLOGY. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Profusely illustrated. 

The Third Volume, completing the Work, is now ready. 
Vol. CHAETOGNATHA, 18s. 
Vol. II.—CHO TO MAMMALIA, 21s. 

Vol. III. COMPLETING THE WORK, 


THE PORT OF LONDON AND 
THE THAMES BARRAGE. 


A Series of Expert Studies and Reports, comprising 
Independent Studies and Invest gations by the 
Le ineer to the Thames Barrage Committee, T. W. 

BER, M.Inst.C.E, ; and by C. J. Leo F.LC. 


ros F.R.M.S.; E. T. HENNELL, M. t.C.E. 
CLAYTON BEADLE, F.R.Met.Soc. F.C.S.; D. 
URQUHART, Thames Iron’ Works. Issued by the 
Thames Barrage Committee. With Maps and Plates. 
Crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. each ; leather, 2s. 6d. each. 

AN ABRIDGED EDITION OF 

SEYFFERT’S DICTIONARY 

OF ANTIQUITIES. 

By Dr. EMIL REICH. 

THE PANDECTS (De Verborum 

Obligationibus) AND THE 

IMPORTANT PARTS OF GAIUS. 


By Dr. EMIL REICH. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


By PERCY L. MARKS, Architect, Author of ‘The 
Principles of Planning.’ *With numerous Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lev. 


OPINIONS ON MEN, WOMEN, 
AND THINGS. 


By the late HARRY QUILTER. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, % 


net. Also an Edition de Luxe of 50 copies on art @ 


paper, bound in vellum, 30. 33. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 


Vol. II. By E. G. HARDY, M.A. D.Litt. Crown 8vo, @ 


cloth, 6s. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. beg to announce that @ 
Dr. THEAL is now arranging and largely rewriting his @ 
monumental work. The final form in which it will appear @ 


will be in Eight Volumes, as under, at 7s. 6d. per Volume, 
PART I. 


HISTORY & ETHNOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


VOL. I. THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 


(Now ready. 
VOL. II. FORMATION OF CAPE COLONY BY THE 


TCH. 
VOL. III. ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH, PORTUGUESE, 
HOTTENTOTS, AND BANTU. 


PART II. (Ready). 


VOL. I. 1795-1828. VOL. IV. 1854-1872. 
VOL, II. 1828-1847. VOL. V. 1872-1894. 
VOL. III. 1846-1860. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF 
SPARTA AND ROME. 


a Dr. G. GILBERT. Translated by E. J. BROOKS, 


and T. NICKLIN, M.A. With an Introduction, a 


by J. E. SANDYS, D.Litt., Public Orator 
niversity of Cambridge. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


ST. GEORGE. 


of and Patron Saint of 
By Mrs. E. O. Dean 


yM , Author of ‘Life of 
Buckland.” With and a Binding 


Design copied from a Sixteenth - - Century Volume. q 


Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YEARBOOK, 1909. 


Nineteenth Year of Issue. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR- 
BOOK AND DIRECTORY, 1909. 


Seventh Annual Issue. 7s. 6d. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. beg to announce that they are issuing the above in crown 8vo form at $s, 6d. 
net, in addition to the present style in demy 8vo at 7s. 6d, The First Volumes of the New Issue, DICTIONARY 


OF FRENCH QUOTATIONS, DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS, DICTIONARY Gm 


OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY, DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN QUOTATIONS, and DICTIONARY 


OF BATTLES are now ready ; others will follow at short intervals. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrv., 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


blished Wee JOHN C. FRANCOIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Dofldings, 
- J. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


March 13, 1909, 


(In preparation, 4 
THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA SINCE 1795. @ 
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